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| 
| How Should the Free Nations Deal 
| With Present Aggression? 


| Moderator Denny: 


Good evening, neighbors. In these fateful days of decision, 
‘we are postponing our regularly scheduled programs to bring 
‘you up-to-the-minute discussions of the present crisis. In place 
‘of the program on population announced for tonight with Mr. 


(Robert Cook and Dr. Clement Mihanovich, originally scheduled, 
‘we will hear United States Senator Wayne Morse, Republican, 
who's just been overwhelmingly reelected to the United States 
‘Senate by the people of Oregon; and the Honorable Lester B. 
|Pearson, Canadian Minister of External Affairs, who is Chair- 
‘man of the Canadian Delegation to the Fifth General Assembly, 
i a discussion of the question, “How Should the Free Nations 
Deal With Present Aggression?” 

The Truman-Attlee discussions of last week left two major 
issues unresolved: the recognition of Communist China and the 
status of Formosa, which is now occupied by the Chinese 
Nationalist troops. Last week, we confined our discussion 
dargely to the Korean situation. Tonight, we want to con- 
sider the broad policy that should guide the free nations of the 
world, represented in the United Nations, who on June 26, 
dast, took a firm stand against aggression by the North Koreans. 

Two weeks ago, on the verge of victory, the United Nations 
forces were turned back by the overwhelming masses of a 
‘Chinese Communist army, which has driven the United Nations 
fforces almost to the 38th parallel. What should the free 
mations do now? The Chinese Communists have demanded 
the withdrawal of American troops from Korea and of our 
maval forces from the waters around Formosa, and they also de- 
mand that they be given the Chinese Nationalists’ membership 
in the United Nations. 

We'll hear first from the distinguished Senator from Oregon, 
ithe Honorable Wayne Morse. Senator Morse. (Applause) 


Senator Morse: 
“How Should the Free Nations Deal With Present Aggres- 
sion?” The answer to this question depends in no small measure 
mpon what we in the United States do. I respectfully make _ 
the following suggestions in answer to the question. 


First, each and every one of us in America must accept the 
fact that the hour in which we live is one of the darkest and 
most critical in our history. Therefore, we must keep calm, 
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| 
keep our heads clear, and keep our courage strong. This is 
no time for emotional, hysterical reaction. It is a time whick 
calls for facing the ugly realities of Soviet aggression agains} 
freedom. 


Second, we must make clear to Russia, through the pro: 
cedures of the United Nations, that we stand ready to negotiate 
an honorable peace, but that we are determined to resist, along 
with: our allies in the United Nations, a continuation of 
Russia’s aggression through the subterfuge of her satellite 
countries. 


Third, we need to face the fact that there is much evidence 
pointing to a Russian strategy of trying to involve us in @ 
war with Communist China. We cannot win that war because 
even if we sacrifice enough American men on Chinese ‘soil tc 
win that war militarily, I think in the long run we would lose 
it economically because it would bankrupt us over the years 
to occupy China. Furthermore, I fail to see where a war with 
China would settle the primary cause of Communist China’s 
aggression in Korea, which undoubtedly is Russia. Therefore 
I think we Americans must place our trust and confidence ir 
our Government leaders, including our military leaders, in this 
hour of crisis. If they decide to either withdraw to a line of de 
fense in Korea which we can hold without disaster to our forces 
or if they decide to withdraw from Korea entirely, we shoulc 
give them our united support. I do not think we should sacrifice 
thousands of more men in Korea if evacuation will save them 
and thereby give us precious time to mobilize our country fot 
war with Russia—if Russia refuses through the Unted Nations 
to negotiate an honorable peace. 


Fourth, as to Korea, I repeat the proposal that I made ir 
1945 in the Senate; namely, all of Korea should be placec 
under a United Nations mandate, administered by a Unitec 
Nations Commission until such time as the United Nation; 
is satisfied that a free election can be held in all of Korea anc 
the people of Korea, under the principle of self-determination 
as set out in the San Francisco Charter, can determine fos 
themselves the type of government they want. 


Fifth, as to Formosa, I think its status should be determinec 
by the World Court, because I think basically the dispute over 
Formosa involves an interpretation and an adjudication 01 
international agreements in accordance with principles of inter 
national law. During the period of that adjudication, I think 
Formosa likewise should be administered by a United Nation: 
administration or commission and that the United States shoul 
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‘not insist upon exercising unilateral control and jurisdiction 
‘over Formosa. The vicious, lying Russian propaganda machine 
(feeds itself upon any unilateral action in international relations 
iby the United States. That is one of the ugly realities we 


people of the United States must recognize and face. 


| Sixth, we must help strengthen the North Atlantic Pact 
fand the military implementation of that pact. In a very real 
fsense, the military strength of the members of the North 
| Atlantic Pact is America’s best defense against the threatening 
‘danger of Russian aggression. 


| Seventh, our Government should declare at once the existence 
(of a national emergency, and we should proceed with a pro- 
‘gram of complete military and economic mobilization of our 
‘country. We can be no stronger in this great crisis than the 
‘strength of our greatest defense weapon, which is not the 
; atomic bomb at all, but our free economy and its great produc- 
tive power. However, our free economy must be harnessed now 
(and put to work day and night in strengthening the defenses 
of America at home and abroad. That means sacrifices to a 
degree never yet experienced by the American people. It 
means that we must rededicate ourselves to that historic prin- 
ciple around which the people of the United States have rallied 
m every national crisis; namely, “United we stand, divided 
we fall.” 

Every American should pray to Almighty God tonight that 
all groups within our country, political and economic, will re- 
| dedicate themselves to the principle of freedom inherent in our 
constitutional form of government, and make clear to our 
'government and its leaders that as a people we stand ready 
and willing to make whatever sacrifices are necessary to protect 
our country from the danger of the enslaved-state philosophy 
of Russian communism. (Applause) 


ee ee ee —_ a —_ e . —T 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Senator Morse. The deep bonds of friendship 
that unite the people of this country and the people of Canada 
are dramatically illustrated by the 3,000 miles of unfortified 
border between our two countries. If there is disagreement 
here tonight, and I’m sure there is, between Mr. Pearson and 
Senator Morse, it should be regarded as the same kind of dis- 
agreement between representatives of two factions within our 
respective countries. 

“Mike” Pearson, as he is affectionately called by his friends, 
is the External Affairs Minister of Canada, and the Chair- 
man of the Canadian Delegation to the present assembly of 
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the United Nations. We are honored to present to our Towr 
Meeting audience in this country and Canada, the Honorable 
Lester B. Pearson. Mr. Pearson. (Applause) 


Mr. Pearson: 


I’m very glad to be here tonight to take part in what is 
certainly the discussion of a very timely subject. The aspect 
of it which I want to deal with almost exclusively is the, 
Chinese intervention in Korea, an intervention which in a few 
weeks has caused a radical change in the whole Far Eastern, 
situation. The Peiping regime has shown itself willing to risk 
a major war in a reckless act undertaken on a scale which 
makes it absurd to claim it was merely a movement of volun- 
teers. 

Well, what should we do about it? This is my answer, given 
with no assurance that it is the right one. 

I suggest that we continue resistance through the United 
Nations against the aggressor in North Korea, while trying to 
end the war by negotiation. And if that is not possible, do our 
best to limit and, localize it. For this purpose, 1 think we 
should continue to try to convince the Peiping regime that we 
have no long-range aggressive political intentions against it, 
and that the purpose of the United Nations action in Korea is 
solely to free and unify that country. 


In addition, once the military position is stabilized and a 
cease-fire put into effect—if we can do that—the Western 
powers should make every effort to discover what long-range 
objectives the Peiping regime has in its intervention’ in Korea, 
and to consider whether it is possible or not to recognize, on 
the one hand, the legitimate interests of that regime in the 
Manchurian and Korean area, and on the other, to make sure 
that we do not weaken the aims of the United Nations or 
betray the fundamental principle of collective action against 
an aggressor. 

If these efforts fail, and they certainly may, because we can’t 
pay too high a price for success, then we will at ieast escape 
a charge that we haven't tried to reach a peaceful solution, and 
we will have placed responsibility for failure squarely where 
it belongs—on Peiping and, above all, on Moscow. 

The course which I have suggested is not one of appease- 
ment. It is not an effort to buy off one nation at’the expense 
of another. It is not a policy which ignores the aggressive and 
expansionist nature of Soviet imperialism or the necessity of 
strengthening our defenses against aggression. It is an effort 
to find some acceptable arrangement which, if successful, might 
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‘O at least some way toward achieving more stable relations in 
the Far East and hence allow us to concentrate on what is still, 
| think, our most important task—building up the collective 
lefenses of the Western European and North Atlantic area. 


It’s part of Soviet imperialist policy to create tensions and 
even conflicts in various parts of the world, such as Korea, in 
prder to weaken the Western World by compelling it to 
spread its defenses. That’s a trap we shouldn’t fall into. ‘At 
he same time, we mustn’t allow our friends to become, one by 
ne, the victims of Communist aggression. 


To reconcile these two objectives is the dilemma we face, 
nd the only way out of it, that I can see, is to get stronger, 
while seeking, without illusion, but without despair, to nego- 
iate differences on every possible occasion. 


_ Those of us who suggest a somewhat careful course are, 
- course, denounced as impractical and soft-headed. Well, 
don’t agree with that charge. I don’t have, myself, any 
lusions about relations between ourselves and Moscow, or 
setween Moscow and Peiping, nor do I have any easy ideas 
-So0ut the possibilities of changing the basic policy of these 
mvo governments. All I propose is that we try to find out 
yomething more about these issues, this intervention of the 
Chinese in Korea—that we try, in short, to end this war in 
-orea by negotiation, which must include the Communist 
sovernment in Peiping, as soon as we can bring about a cease- 
wee in Korea. 

I hope that we will make this effort once again before the 
Chinese Communist Government and the United Nations be- 
yome finally and irrevocably committed to a position of armed 
.ostility, the consequences of which cannot be confined to 
<orea or China. (Applause) 


— an 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Mr. Pearson. This evening we have with us the 
ame excellent panel of newspapermen we had last week: 
Ir. William Laurence, science writer for the New York Times 
id author of a forthcoming book about the hydrogen bomb, 
“he Hell Bomb, he calls it; Mr. Walter O’Hearn, corres- 
ondent for the Montreal Star; and Mr. Harold Lavine, asso- 
iate editor and war correspondent for Newsweek. Also, we 
ave three other special guests this evening. 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Mr. Denny: We'll start our question period tonight with, 
question from Mr. Walter O’Hearn, correspondent of tl 
Montreal Star. Mr. O’Hearn. \ 


Mr. O’Hearn: Senator Morse, I understood you to say th 
you were repeating a proposal you made in 45 that all « 


Korea should be placed under a UN mandate, which I assun 


you mean trusteeship. Well, let us pass over for a mome 
the question of how we are going to get our hands on all ¢ 
Korea. Do you realize that such a proposal was mooted ear 
this fall and that a howling shudder of protest went throug 
all the Asian delegations, not only the Koreans, at the vei 
thought of the backward step of a trusteeship? 


Senator Morse: Well, my reply to that is that I think conc 
tions have changed remarkably since that proposal was mac 
earlier this fall, and I think it is one of the specific proposa 
that the United States should make in the United Nations 
that we can find out what the Communist Chinese and tl 
Communist Russians really propose to do about one of tl 
basic principles of the San Francisco Charter; namely, t 
setting up a system of international justice through law. 
we are not going to strive for that goal now, then we might 
well face the fact that we are confronted with war in the ne 
future. And I think now is the time for every country with 
the United Nations that believes in freedom to offer that pr 
gram of international justice through law to Russia and Chi 
and see what they say. 


Mr. O’ Hearn: Well, sir, do you realize that your Governme 
was on that trusteeship rug and leaped nimbly off it, when th 
knew it was being pulled from under them, and gave rath 
strong assurances to various Asian governments that this wot 
not be tried? 


Senator Morse: The question is, what should we do noy 
And in view of the present critical situation that confrot 
the world, I think that’s the proposal we should make 


- Korea. What’s the alternative? It seems to me either 


withdraw from Korea and let it fall to the Chinese Co 
munists, or to let Russia pick our battlefield for us—wh 
would be in Asia—and I do not think we should get ourseh 
involved in a war with Russia where she picks the battlefi 
for us. We have to pick it for ourselves. (Applause) 


Mr. Denny: Our next question comes from Mr. Har 
Lavine. 


Mr. Lavine: Mr. Penn, you say the course which you sug- 
gest is not one of appeasement. Yet, if the United Nations 
should reach any agreement with Communist China, they could 
do so only by granting at least some of the demands of Com- 
munist China. Wouldn’t that be in the nature of rewarding 
ithe Communists for invading Korea? 


Mr. Pearson: No, I don’t think that would necessarily fol- 
(low. I don’t think that we should grant Communist China any 
oncessions which could not be justified in themselves. But 
if we can make a satisfactory arrangement over the Kore: 
business, then surely we should not refuse, at least, to nego- 
iate and discuss with the Communist Chinese Government 
erely because anything we do for them will be charged by 
‘some people as being appeasement. I think we should treat 
leach issue with the Communist Government of China on its 
merit, but that we shouldn’t refuse to discuss those issues 
with them. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now a question by Mr. Laurence: 
of the Times. 

Mr. Laurence: Senator Morse, in case the Chinese Com- 
wiunists should refuse to accept the terms you propose, would 
you be in favor of blockading China with our navy, even 
hough we withdraw our army? That would not involve us in 
en endless war. _That would be rather easy. 

Senator Morse: No question about the fact, in my mind, that 
ff we get ourselves into a deadlock with Communist China, 
where she refuses to negotiate an honorable agreement in 
settlement of this dispute, we ought to use all the economic 
force at the present available to us, which would be an eco- 
momic blockade of China. We ought to make very clear, not 
only to economic forces within America, but to economic forces 
within our allies within the United Nations, that trade with 
her under those circumstances would be aiding and abetting 
an enemy. 

Mr. Laurence: Another question, Senator. You said that we 
may have to give Formosa over to a trusteeship, the same 
way as with Korea. Now that involves us, first of all, with 
the Chinese Nationalists, and with a certain sacred cow to 
certain members of your party; namely, Mr. Chiang Kai-shek. 
How are you going to bring that about? And do you think 
that some of these recalcitrant Republicans in the Senate 
would agree towards throwing Mr. Chiang Kai-shek overboard ? 


Senator Morse: I never speak for anyone in the Senate 
other than myself, be they Democrat or Republican. (Applause) 
But I want to say that I think we stand in the position tonight 
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of being somewhat weakened by Russian propaganda in it 
representation that we have taken unilateral action in Formosa’ 
and that to the extent that the United Nations has come eS 
it’s come along pretty much as the result of American pressure 
And I feel that basically the dispute over Formosa involves ¢ 
question as to what international agreemetits were entered it 
at Cairo and Teheran and elsewhere in regard to Formosa 
and they ought to be subjected to international Jaw principle: 
for adjudication, and we ought to be willing to stand by the 
results. | 

We've got to get used, in this world in which we now live 
—if we’re going to try to administer it on the basis of a systen 
of international justice through law—to take the decisions 
that go against us as well as the decisions that go for us 
And that’s why, back at the time of the Berlin crisis—wher« 
I think Russia very clearly made her hand known as to hei 
aggressive policy toward the United States, and I think she’s 
been carrying on a form of a war against us, and a hot wat 
against us, ever since the Berlin crisis—it was then that | 
proposed that the Berlin issue, which involved an_ inter- 
pretation of the Potsdam agreement, ought to have been pu 
to the World Court for determination. I’ve always suspectec 
there were a great many international. lawyers in Americz 
who doubted whether or not we would win that case before 
the World Court because of the fact that the Potsdam Agree 
ment, negotiated by officials of our Government, didn’t contain ¢ 
word in it that made clear our right of exit out of Berlin anc 
entrance into Berlin. We bought really what corresponds te 
landlocked obligations without a clear agreement that showex 
our jurisdiction. But I said then we ought to put it to the 
World Court for determination and stand by the result, as _ 
likewise say we ought to put Formosa to the World Court fo: 
adjudication. (Applause) 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Senator Morse. Now, we have it 


our audience tonight a distinguished former member.of Parlia 
ment, Mr. Kenneth Lindsay, who has a question. 


Mr. Lindsay: I'd like to ask Mr. Pearson whether the viev 
that he’s expressed is shared by the other British Dominions 
including Britain. Would he care to comment on that? 


Mr. Pearson: Well, just as Senator Morse doesn’t speal 
for anybody but himself, I certainly would not speak for am 
other Dominion of the Commonwealth of Nations. But I thinl 
TI can say that the policy which I have discussed about Kore; 
is substantially the same policy as that which has been pu 
forward in other parts of the Commonwealth. The fact tha 
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ve are in agreement on this doesn’t mean, of course, that we 
oncerted anything in advance. As a matter of fact, it’s rather 
_rare thing these days for all parts of the Commonwealth, 
rom India to South Africa, to be in agreement on anything. 
| Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr, O’Hearn, do you have another 
juestion ? 


| Mr. O’Hearn: Yes, a question for Senator Morse. I’m sorry 
pb seem to keep after you, sir, but your last statement on 
rusteeship didn’t clear up my difficulty. In fact, I think 
nere’s a non sequitur there. You said, really, that the United 
tates should change its policy on trusteeship because times 
ave changed. I'll admit they have changed. I’ll admit there’s 
ot alternative, but I don’t admit that the alternative that 


u presented of trusteeship or of evacuating Korea is a 
nuine alternative. I don’t see any logical nexus. Will you 
ear up my difficulty, please? 

Senator Morse: Well, I think it’s very logical, if the first’ 
arrier can be surmounted; namely, the barrier which requires 
#reement on the part of all members of the United Nations— 
fat is, Communist China and Russia, as well as the freedom- 
wing peoples of the United Nations—to place Korea under 
ich a trusteeship until such time as a free election can be 
d in Korea. And I respectfully suggest that I think you 
re overlooking that part of my proposal. I’m making a stand 
or the principle of self-determination of peoples set out in 
ee San Francisco charter, and I don’t know how you are going 
+ have it in Korea unless you do it by agreement. You're 
bt going to really get a principle of self-determination if you 
» it by military force. 

| Mr. Denny: Thank you, Senator Morse and Mr. Lester 
arson, and our panel of experts. After two more weeks of 
is half-hour business, we'll go to 45 minutes, and we'll have 
sore time for our question period. 

‘Next week, our subject will be, “What Does the Present 
irisis Demand of Each of Us?” From all indications, a national 
nergency will be declared by the President before next 
esday night. In any case, every informed citizen knows 
lat we do face a grave emergency, and we are seeking advice 
om our leaders, and we hope to have three of these leaders 
i this program for you next week. Our panel of interrogators 
ill include Sylvia Porter of the New York Post, Leo Cherne, 
rector of the National Research Institute, and Merryle 
ianley Rukeyser, financial columnist of the Hearst papers. 
‘sten next week and every week for the sound of the Crier’s 
EM, Applause) 
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Announcer: Now that you've heard this excellent discussi¢ 
by these authorities, how do you think the free nations shou 
deal with present aggression? You may write directly to tl 
White House, the State Department, or to the editor of o1 
Town Meeting Bulletin, which contains representative opinio: 
of Town Meeting listeners on Town Meeting topics each wee 
This week’s Bulletin will contain listeners’ comments on la 
week’s discussion. Next week’s Bulletin will contain yo 
comments on tonight’s discussion. Both Bulletins will be fo 
warded to the White House and the State Department. Addre 
your comments to the Editor of the Town Meeting Bullets 
Town Hall, New York 18, New York. If you’d like to ha 
the Town Meeting Bulletin come to you regularly for a ft 
year, include $4.50. Copies of tonight’s discussion only, 1 
cluding questions and answers, are available for 10 cents. 


STARTING JANUARY 2nd 


TOWN MEETING ... 45 Minute 


Every Tuesday Night 


9 to 9:45 p.m. EST, MST, PST — 8 to 8:45 p.m. C 
On Your ABC Station 
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‘THE WORLD WE SAW ... WITH TOWN HALL”’ 


A Review of the New Book About the 
*Round-the-World Town Meeting 


| In her new book titled “The World We Saw ... With Town Hall,” 
lary Bell Decker chronicles the full story of a great adventure in 
uman understanding—the ’Round-the-World Town Meeting and the 
World Town Hall Seminar. Mrs. Decker went on the tour with her 
usband, Dr. Clarence R. Decker, president of the University of Kansas 
‘ity, who represented the American Association for the United Nations. 


For those who have traveled or long to do so, for those who wish 
im insight into the lives and customs of people all over the world, for 
Gose who want an intimate glimpse of the leaders of nations—here is 
_ swift-moving, readable book which will bring you a greater under- 
Aanding of other people and their problems. 

In this journal, Mrs. Decker tells why Turkish women discarded the 
leil and many entered the professions; how a Cairo slum looks at 
Sree in the morning and how the Pyramids look under a full moon 
. midnight; how it feels to stand beside the self-made grave of Hitler; 
nat the refugee camps of the Middle East are like; how the women 
Pakistan have reacted to the mass exodus of Moslems from India; 
yew Nehru received the Town Hall group, and how a million Hindus, 
assed before the famous Red Fort, received his Independence Day 
(eeech; what the General and Mrs. MacArthur’s luncheon in Tokyo 
» sealed. Much of her story is of large issues and serious affairs, but 
lili has the fascination of the honest report of an inquiring and dis- 
erning traveler—a traveler who sees all and knows how to report with 
“scrimination and without dullness. 


Although the book is intimately personal, the author’s personality 
‘eyer interposes. It is the reader himself who zooms off over the 
Kilantic one aftertioon and talks with Aneurin Bevan in London the 
ext; who lunches with Andre Maurois in Paris and is received by 
‘oreign Minister Schuman at Quai d’Orsay. The reader doesn’t just 
ead about it, but actually feels the drama of flying the Air Lift into 
3erlin, of walking through the Iron Curtain, of sensing the Russo- 
American tensions and the coming storm. So complete is this identity 
f reader with narratcr that in Israel he marvels at the small country’s 
ramatic growth, suffers with its refugees, sails the Sea of Galilee, 
ating loaves and fishes before taking a swim in the River Jordan. 
Vith equal concentration the reader sits in on the Town Hall Seminars 
nd comes close to the unhappy peoples of the world and their problems. 
In its review of the book, the American Mercury stated, “Her ob- 
ervations are shrewd, well-informed, and reveal a mind of universal 
readth.and a heart that can sympathize with the trials of the great 
s well as with the agonies of the hopelessly downtrodden. There is 
ot a trace of fluff or space-consuming chitchat in the entire volume. 
ndeed, the book is one of the most intelligent surveys of the con- 
smporary world published this year, and it is written with vivacity, 
larity and grace.” 

Copies are $3.00 and may be obtained from your local book store 
r ordered from the publisher, Richard R. Smith, 120 East 39 Street, 
‘ew York 16,,.New York. 


rn 
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“BEHIND THE CRIER’S BELL’ 


On this page every week we shall take you “behind the scenes” . 
America’s Town Meeting. We will welcome your questions about ti 
program and your suggestions on what phases imterest you most. 


From time to time, students, 
discussion group leaders, librari- 
ans, and others ask us for lists 
of future subjects to be discussed 
on “Town Meeting.” We have al- 
ways explained to them that in 
order to keep our programs timely, 
it is impossible to schedule them 
more than about two weeks in 
advance. 

What does emphasis on 
timeliness mean to you, the 
listener? And what does it mean 
to our staff which arranges the 
programs? 

To you, it means that in times 
of world-shaking crises, as well 
as in more normal (relatively 
speaking!) times, “Town Meet- 
ing’ always brings you the con- 
trasting views of experts on issues 
which are front page news. It 
means that “Town Meeting” 
supplements your newspaper and 
magazine reading and your radio 
listening by bringing you true 
facts and honest variations of 
opinion to help you draw your 
own conclusions on the problems 
which face us. It means that 
“Town Meeting” will not com- 
promise its purpose of promoting 
an informed public opinion. 

To us, the necessity of timeliness 
involves long hours of reading 
news and opinions, calling sources 
of information, and contacting in- 
numerable speakers to make cer- 
tain that each discussion and each 
viewpoint is newsworthy. It in- 
volves, at times, last - minute 
changes in subject and speakers. 


During the present crucial stage 
of the Korean war, we have post- 
poned programs on the subjects 
“Should Parents, Church or the 
School. Be Responsible for Sex 
Education of Children?”; “Are 
There Too Many People in the 
World?”; and “Are Women as 


this 
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Competent as Men in Business 
in order to gear our broadcas, 
directly to the critical develo 
ments in Asia. These discussio1 
will be presented later. | 

The December 5 “Town Mee 
ing,” you will recall, dealt wi’ 
the question “How Should W 
Meet the Crisis in Korea?” | 
was not until the Friday pri 
ceding the program that it becan 
apparent that a crisis was aj 
proaching in Korea and, late thi 
afternoon, it was decided { 
change the subject and speaker 

Our program committee wet 
into conference and spent hou 
reading the latest newspapers fc 
names and viewpoints, listening t 
newscasts, reviewing our researc 
files, and contacting prospectiv 
speakers. Finally, by Monday 
three authoritative speakers an 
three special interrogators ha 
agreed to participate. Broadcas 
day was spent hastily assemblin 
speeches and keeping up on lat 
news developments. By the tim 
the Crier’s Bell rang across th 
nation, all preparations had bee 
completed and probably few listen 
ers were aware of the tense, hec 


tic activities of the precedin 
days. We have been gratified b 
your letters on that progran 


Most of you commented on th 
constructive value of the discus 
sion, and many of you wrote tha 
it enabled you to crystallize you 


thinking. 
Despite the additional effort 
involved in working under ex 


treme pressure, we shall continu 
planning programs on short notic 
as long as the crisis persists i 
the Far East. As always, you ca 
depend on “Town Meeting” t 
bring you discussions of the new: 
while it is news, by authorities 7 
the news, presenting opinion 
which make news. 


| 


“THE LISTENER TALKS BACK’? 
on 
“HOW SHOULD WE MEET THE CRISIS IN KOREA?” 
| Program of December 5, 1950 


Speakers: 


Rear Adm. Ellis M. Zacharias, J. J. Singh, Earle Cocke, Jr. 
* 


-eceived. 


Each week we print as many significant comments on the preceding 
‘uesday’s broadcast as space allows. 
pintons, pro and con. The letters should be mailed to Department A, 
fown Hall, New York 18, N.Y., not later than Thursday following the 
srogram. It 1s understood that we may publish any letters or comments 


You are invited to send in your 


IN A NUTSHELL 
_ My opinion on the Korea situa- 


jen (is) as follows: An im- 
Inediate cease fire, followed by 
fithdrawal of all troops, sane 


segotiations with the Chinese, re- 
«oval of Syngman Rhee from his 
st, free elections for all Korea 
nader the supervision of Asian ob- 
\crvers, and immediate admittance 
«* the new Republic of China to 
be UN. — Marre T. WALKER, 
frownsville, Pa. 

At home—remove Acheson, re- 
se George Marshall, no appease- 
|@ent or negotiations which will 
sompromise our freedom of action, 
®rve ultimatum.on Russia... In 
laorea and the Far East—use the 
wmies of Chiang, bomb north 
China industry and supply, A- 
omb if necessary, support Chiang 
moa naval “and air power— 
. E. More, Pueblo, Colo. 


TERN ULTIMATUM 


With all possible haste the 
Inited States should move to have 
ne UN order the Chinese to with- 
fraw from Korea, allowing them 
lzrhaps ten days to complete the 
lithdrawal Should the 
Whinese fail to meet the deadline, 
he U. S. ought to warn Russia 
wat if she does not consent to in- 
irnational inspection to prevent 
Janufacture of super bombs, if 
e does not order the Chinese 
t of Korea, and if she does not 
prmit free elections coupled with 


“ 


withdrawal of Russian troops in 
Eastern Europe, the United States 
must take full military action 
against Russia. In short the “time 
has come when the United States 
must present Russia with a stern 
ultimatum. In doing so, there is 
some prospect that Russia will 
yield. Failing to take these 
measures, there is no prospect of 
peace—only of suffering and dis- 
aster —ALEXANDER BEarpD, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


WITHDRAWAL 


The UN troops should be with- 
drawn at once from Korea. Such 
action would not constitute. sur- 
render or appeasement, but would 
save many American lives and 
give essential opportunity for 
further negotiation. — Mrs. B. 
BriAnt, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


The withdrawal and protection 
of our men in Korea would have 
the very highest possible moral in- 
fluence upon the thinking people 
of the world. . . . It demonstrates 
our Christian and democratic re- 
gard for individual human life, 
and gives the lie-to the charge of 
our being out for conquest and 
warmongering. — Mrs. W. G. 
SHELLABEAR, Hartford, Conn. 


A middle course should be fol- 
lowed whereby we withdraw, for 
the time being at least, and take 
a defeat in battle, but not at the 
same time offer a course of ap- 
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peasement. When we are stronger 


and have saved Europe from Rus- 
sia, we can return to Korea... 
If we now fight China, we will be 
doing just what Russia wants us 
to do, and will be so weakened 
that we cannot prevent her from 
overrunning Europe PRriscimLa 
Austin, Manchester, N. H. 

The Korean War should be 
carried on to the end; withdrawal 
of troops should be carried out 
only to prevent a massacre.— 
Bessie McA.urster, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


THE HOME FRONT 


We must go immediately on an 
“all out” preparation for a com- 
ing showdown with Russia 
The “business as usual” boys must 
be curtailed, strategic muaterials 
stockpiled, civil atomic defense or- 
ganized, universal military train- 
ing instigated, and . . . most im- 
portant, the Congress and every 
citizen must begin to put the wel- 
fare of the country itself above 
and beyond personal gain and sel- 
fish pursuits. This is not a time 
for individualism, self-glorifica- 
tion, or partisanship. It 7s the time 
for American teamwork, | self 
denial, and down-to-earth hard 
work. — Rorert L. BuircHFIELD, 
Sacramento, Calif. 


ALES THE WORLD'S A 
STAGE 


The way we are playing with 
money, time, facts, diplomacy, and 
our teen-age doughboys, I think 
we can “play” at appeasement of 
China. We've appeased Russia, 
Britain, France, etc., long enough 
to play at appeasing once more... 
Why not admit Communist @hina 
to the UN and play the game of 
appeasement, at the same time 
building ourselves up to a point 
where another Korea would prove 
fatal to the nation that started it? 
... When we are in a position to 
“shake the stick,” shake it! But 
right now, we are not—Mrs. Trp 
Mrtopucxt, Schenectady, New 
York. 


if used, strike at the heart of t 


. 


TO BOMB OR NOT TO BOM 


I believe it is our moral an 
ethical obligation not to use th 
atomic bomb until all possib 
settlements are (exhausted). The 


Kremlin, where the imperialisti 
militarists are—not at  simpl 
minded peasants who are bein 
used as a front for Communis 
—Howarp G. Roeskeg, Chicago, I] 


I think it is a.disgrace to ... 


allow them to be slaughtered ani 
burned to death (while) we ha 
the atom bomb, but are too g 
to use it. In God’s name, wh 
did we make them for, and w 
spend millions to make more?- 
James F. Atvey, Southampto 
Mass. 


PRIDE VERSUS JUDGMEN 


As a draft age veteran of Wor 
War II . I am ready to 
anything necessary to promote t 
cause of peace and freedom, i 
cluding losing face. I would su 
gest that we guard against a 
lowing considerations of person 
or so-called national pride 
conquer our better judgment. 
we withdraw from Korea and r 
group to be better able to fa 
our military problems, I am { 
it. The Russians would like not 
ing better than to see us expe 
ourselves in a vain pursuit su 
as Korea seems to be now that t 
Chinese are involved. 

In my opinion, the greate 
threat to our way of life is t 
danger we might accept the id 
that Communism is a threat . . 
No people ever accept Con 
munism; they just give up tl 
fight. If the Government cot 
tinues to preach the gospel of t 
gigantic monster we face, mo 
people may be convinced this or 


as “crisis” and “emergency” su 
gest that things have slid out 
hand. — RicHarp 
Odebolt, Iowa. 


